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A TEST OF FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 

An action has been begun before the Supreme Court of the 
United States to test the principles involved in the Towner-Sterling 
Bill. The action is in the form of a suit brought by the state of 
Massachusetts against the Sheppard-Towner Act, or the so-called 
maternity law. This law provides certain appropriations for the 
promotion in various states of better conditions for mothers. In 
bringing the suit the state of Massachusetts makes the following 
explicit reference to the educational bill: 

The plaintiff is informed and believes and therefore avers that legislation 
by Congress, by which appropriations are made of funds to be paid for objects 
which are not national but local, to those states which accept such appropria- 
tions and themselves appropriate equal amounts to be expended under the 
direction of some federal board, commonly designated "Federal Aid" legisla- 
tion, has been found or is believed to be an effective means of inducing states 
to yield a portion of their sovereign rights for the consideration offered, and 
bills of a similar nature, calling for the appropriation of immense sums of money 
in the manner described, are pending or proposed; that there is now pending in 
Congress a bill to create a department of education and to authorize the 
appropriation of money to the states, known as the Sterling-Towner Education 
Bill, calling for an annual expenditure of one hundred million dollars from the 
federal treasury, to be apportioned among those states which accept its benefits 
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and appropriate equal amounts; that there is also pending legislation to create 
a department of public welfare, which contains no stated appropriation but is 
understood to call for the expenditure of immense sums of money; that unless 
checked by this court on the ground of unconstitutionality no limit can be 
foreseen to the amounts which may be thus expended for matters of local 
concern, by statutes providing for the establishment of large federal bureaus 
with many officers for the performance of duties which are entirely beyond any 
authority conferred upon the United States by the Constitution. 

ARE THE COLLEGES FOR A SELECTED GROUP? 

The opening of college has been the occasion for a widespread 
discussion of the problem of enlarging or restricting college attend- 
ance. The discussion in this case began with the address made 
by President Hopkins of Dartmouth College at the opening of that 
institution. He took the position that it is not desirable for the 
country to attempt to give a college education to all who may 
wish to register. From the point of view of the proper expenditure 
of national wealth, as well as from the point of view of individual 
efficiency, some kind of national selection should be practiced in 
determining who shall have the advantages of a college education. 
The adoption of restrictive measures would increase the seriousness 
and effectiveness of instruction and study and would contribute to 
the better organization of the intellectual life of the country. 

President Hopkins' remarks have called forth a storm of oratory 
from other interested college officers. The replies which have been 
made fail, for the most part, to recognize the financial and social 
waste which comes from the present inadequate management of 
college courses. There can be little doubt that President Hopkins 
has sounded a note of warning at a time when it is very much needed. 

Two of the answers as reported by the New York Times are as 
follows: 

The College of the City of New York, which has a record enrolment this 
year of over 20,000, replied yesterday, through Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, 
Dean of the School of Business and Civic Administration and also Director of 
the Evening Session, to the statement made by President E. M. Hopkins of 
Dartmouth that too many students were attending college throughout the land. 

"There can never be too many well-educated men in a democracy," 
asserted Dr. Robinson. "All educators should rejoice at the large number of 
students applying to them for admission. If educational institutions are 
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properly administered, there is no difficulty whatsoever in keeping out the 
unfit and also in dropping those who demonstrate after admission that they are 
not serious students. 

"But it can honestly be said that the student body of the College of the 
City of New York (a cross-section of the social life of this municipality) has 
been a serious group of young men and women who have profited by the time 
spent in college and who have carried back to the fife of the city the benefits 
which come from careful cultivation of the mind. There is hardly a city 
department which has not some member enrolled in the courses of City College. 
His instruction makes him a better servant of the people. There are over 
4,000 teachers of the public schools who are learning how to improve their work 
of education in the afternoon classes of the college. 

"The time is past when the ministrations of colleges and universities can 
be restricted to professional scholars only. Certainly the time is past when all 
young men attending college are destined for the ministry, medicine, and law. 
What we want today is a larger body of men transacting the ordinary industry 
of the community who are broadly and liberally educated." 

Philadelphia, Sept. 29. — Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, acting Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, strongly endorsed college education for the 
masses in an address today at the formal opening of the one hundred and 
seventy-third academic session of the university. 

Dr. Penniman's plea for the further extension of American colleges and 
universities to meet the increased demands for higher education came as a 
sharp contrast to the plea for an "aristocracy of brains," urged by Dr. Ernest 
Hopkins, President of Dartmouth. Although the acting Provost did not 
mention Dr. Hopkins by name, it was clearly evident that his address was a 
defense of the "open-door policy" and a reply to Dr. Hopkins. 

"Throughout the land," said the acting Provost, "colleges and universities 
are finding it difficult, owing to the lack of physical accommodations, to admit 
all candidates who satisfy the requirements. This is unfortunate and should 
be remedied, by adding to the equipment of existing institutions, and also by 
providing additional institutions to take a share of the work." 

Dr. Penniman approached the problem from the viewpoint of the people 
and the nation, as well as that of the university. 

"If a college or a university, and more especially a university, is really 
worthy the name, it exists to preserve, to disseminate, and to increase human 
knowledge. All else is incidental, though important, and its student body 
must consist of those through whom and by whom it can best perform those 
three functions. 

"When we are obliged to turn away applicants because we cannot provide 
for them it is necessary to adopt some method of selecting the entering class. 
Various methods have been proposed for accomplishing this task. To the right 
of 'life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness' is now being added apparently 
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the 'right to a college education,' unless we regard that as included in the 
'pursuit of happiness.' 

"No American institution, unless private and restricted, has the right to 
adopt a method of selecting candidates that in any way violates the principles 
laid down in the Declaration of Independence, or the rights of the American 
citizens as guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. To do this 
is un-American in policy, and there is imperative need at this time to preserve 
the American character of our institutions, and to send forth the graduates 
better and loyal Americans, if possible, than when they entered." 

Dr. Penniman referred to Oxford and Cambridge universities as an example 
of what is being accomplished in the way of more democracy in education. 
He called them "student democracies" and pointed to them as an illustration 
of what should be done in this country toward educating the youth of the land 
regardless of wealth. 

THE REGENTS EXAMINATIONS OF NEW YORK 

Some years ago there seemed to be a prospect that the example 
of New York State in standardizing the work of its high schools 
through examinations would be imitated by other states. The 
experience of New York has not been such, however, as to prove 
attractive to other state systems, and in recent years there has been 
littie or no discussion of the matter. The recent school survey in 
that state has aroused the authorities of New York once more to a 
defense of their system. 

The survey showed that the growth of the schools has so in- 
creased the magnitude of the task of reviewing the papers that the 
work cannot be done without material enlargement of the examin- 
ing staff at Albany. It is also clear that the salaries of examiners 
will have to be greatly increased or it will not be possible for the 
Albany office to compete successfully with the school systems of the 
state in securing competent experts for the work. Either the 
examination system will have to expand or it will go down of its 
own weight. 

In the meantime there is some evidence that there are other 
reasons than the difficulties of financial support which menace the 
system. The examinations in biology, for example, have been 
handled in an arbitrary fashion for the last two years, and other 
symptoms of unwholesome management have appeared. Com- 
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parative charts show that the ideals of uniform standardization 
have been by no means attained. 

It is interesting, therefore, to read what the state department 
thinks about itself. An article in the official bulletin is as follows: 

A new era in the educational history of New York State began in 1904 with 
the unification of the State Department of Public Instruction and the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. While each of these divisions of state govern- 
ment had a long and honorable record, there was much duplication of effort. 
The creation, therefore, of a single department made it possible to develop a 
strong and centralized policy in administering education as a function of the 
state. This new spirit of unity and of progress was evident at once in the plans 
for strengthening the Regents examinations. 

The first important step then taken to make these examinations responsive 
to more recent educational thought was the complete reorganization of the 
secondary syllabus. This was printed as the edition of 1905 and embodied 
many of the recommendations made by the syllabus committee of the Academic 
Principals Association. It restated in terms of modern scholarship the program 
of studies for the secondary schools of this state. 

The secondary work was then organized on the principle that all subjects 
should be taught extensively in order that each might yield that training which 
it was best fitted to yield. In accordance with this principle the syllabus of 
1905 eliminated most of the half-year courses and established year courses with 
the thought that a smaller number of subjects pursued with greater continuity 
and thoroughness would result in superior training and scholarship. There was 
a definite purpose involved in this; that is, to encourage the study of subjects 
that had a logical sequence and to increase the extent of time devoted to each. 
This syllabus clearly imposed upon the schools the duty of displacing illegitimate 
cramming for examinations by systematic, clear-cut, and comprehensive instruc- 
tion and of debarring from the examinations pupils known to be unqualified. 

The next important step in linking the state examinations more closely 
to the schools and in making them more expressive of the ideals of progressive 
teachers was the creation of a State Examinations Board consisting of represen- 
tative schoolmen of the state with power to act as an advisory committee to 
the Board of Regents and to the Commissioner of Education in shaping the 
policy with respect to courses of study and the examinations which result from 
them. No more democratically co-operative scheme could have been devised. 
This board in its general sessions and through the work of its committees 
establishes the fundamental principles upon which syllabuses and examinations 
are built. Each revision of courses of study has been recommended by the 
Examinations Board, which has appointed committees in separate subject 
groups where revision seemed advisable. These committees, on which the 
Department has always had minority representation, have then framed a sylla- 
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bus which has been presented to the Examinations Board for consideration 
and approval and which has then been placed before the Board of Regents for 
final action. 

Similarly, the examinations based upon the syllabus have been made under 
the direction of this board through committees of its nomination on which the 
Department has had minority representation. The work of these committees 
is again subject to revision by a special subcommittee of the board. The care 
with which examinations are made, the degree to which they represent the 
thought of the best teachers of the state, and the worthy standards of training 
and scholarship which they fix are due in large measure to the careful and 
thorough oversight which the Examinations Board exercises over the whole 
scheme. 

There are, indeed, two respects in which this scheme of statewide tests is 
more flexible and has created higher standards than any other, namely, (1) the 
preparation of papers by the committee system in which there is a full participa- 
tion of those actually engaged in instruction and (2) the development both in 
the schools and in the Department of a scientific and standardized scheme for 
rating. 

Through the first a type of question paper has developed which tests power as 
well as knowledge. The older methods of teaching were concerned largely with 
memory processes, and the resulting tests were largely fact questions seeking to 
find out what the pupil had remembered of a given mass of information. Newer 
methods of teaching seek to train reason and judgment and are concerned with 
cause and result and with the marshaling of evidence from which the pupil is 
to deduce conclusions and seek to establish likenesses and differences, com- 
parisons, and contrasts. The resulting tests, therefore, are largely thought 
questions measuring the pupil's understanding and appreciation of the subject 
studied. This type of teaching and of examining is inclusive and presupposes 
the older form (because one must know the facts if he is to interpret them 
correctly), but the latter type is more effective in developing the thought power 
and the reasoning ability that should result from sound instruction. 

With this improvement in the content of examinations there has come an 
equally important improvement in the method of rating answer papers. In 
most of the larger schools departmental organization is such that answer papers 
in a given subject group may be rated by the committee system. This in 
large measure eliminates the personal equation that sometimes makes the work 
of the individual reader unsatisfactory. The committee system also obtains 
in the work of the examining staff of the State Department, particularly in the 
summer when the force of readers is largely augmented. The quality of 
the personnel engaged in reading papers has been greatly strengthened. 
During the summer over 150 experienced teachers are called into the 
service to assist the permanent examiners. These are college graduates 
with a minimum teaching experience of three years in the subject which they 
examine and with evidence of sound judgment. During these years by a care- 
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ful process of selection and of testing there has been built up a staff of summer 
examiners of unusual merit representing in each field a group of the best 
teachers in the state. It is believed that the copartnership which results from 
bringing into the office each year a large number of teachers has done much to 
establish an understanding and a sympathetic appreciation of our mutual prob- 
lems. 

The next important step in more closely relating the examinations to the 
daily work of the schools was taken in 1915 when the Inspections and the 
Examinations Divisions were consolidated. This brought about a closer 
correlation between these two essential activities of state supervision. As a 
result of this administrative change each inspector, whose duties previously 
had been general, was put in charge of a group of subjects and was given large 
professional freedom in the development of his field. The establishment of 
syllabuses as guides to instruction, the shaping of courses of study to carry into 
effect these suggested guides, the inspection of schools to protect the operation 
of these courses and the setting of examinations to test the effectiveness of 
teaching under these courses are made more effective through this co-ordination 
of service. The specialists have been enabled through examinations as well 
as through inspections to discover the points of strength or of weakness in 
teaching or in school administration and have been able to carry back to the 
schools a definite message of helpfulness based upon this knowledge. 

Furthermore, through the expert services of the specialists and examiners 
it has been possible to establish by careful supervision and inspection a list of 
schools whose work, as measured by examinations, is of such a satisfactory char- 
acter that the Department can safely accept the school ratings of their Regents 
papers. The unprecedented growth of secondary education in this state in the 
last twenty years has indeed made such a procedure necessary. 

Another stage in the evolution of our system is evident in the increased 
number of courses that are now accepted upon school certification after careful 
inspection. This has enabled many principals to offer instruction in subjects 
fitted to meet special community needs and has built up in this way a richer 
and more varied curriculum in a large number of schools. The approval of 
oral work in modern languages and the certification in literature in English are 
other means by which the daily school work is given recognition in the final 
examination results. 

The rapid advance of scientific research in the field of educational measure- 
ments suggests interesting possibilities in the future development of our exami- 
nation scheme. While these experiments have advanced further and the results 
are more dependable in elementary than in secondary education, nevertheless, 
there is some material which may safely be incorporated in our program for 
testing the progress of the school and of the pupil. 

In this brief statement of the evolution of Regents examinations during 
the past twenty years it has been possible to mention only the more significant 
changes. These changes show that the system is not static but that it is respon- 
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sive to the expressed needs of the schools. It is because it has flexibility and at 
the same time definite objectives that there has been built up in New York State 
a system of secondary schools with a fairly high and uniform standard of instruc- 
tion and achievement. 

If one reads this defense carefully and tries to understand what 
it implies as well as what it says, one can hardly escape the con- 
viction that the writer of this defense had an impossible task on his 
hands. He must have known that anyone who is so enthusiastic 
about the work of inspectors has gone a long step toward the super- 
seding of an abstract examination paper by personal contacts. He 
who knows even a little about educational measurements must 
realize that the oncoming advance of "scientific research" will 
certainly have something important to say to the condescending 
authority who believes that "there is some material which may 
safely be incorporated in our program for testing the progress of the 
school and of the pupil." 

In short, the New York Regents examinations are on the 
defensive. It is always hazardous to make prophecies but we 
venture one: in less than a decade this system will be totally 
different from that which it is today. Today it is certainly clumsy, 
expensive, inadequate, and badly managed. 

RETENTION IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF ST. PAUL 

Superintendent S. 0. Hartwell of St. Paul, Minnesota, reports in 
the School Bulletin of that city some interesting facts regarding 
retention in the high schools. He finds for the Mechanic Arts 
High School the following conditions: 

Of the original entries, 137, or slightly more than half, have left school; 
88 (34.3 per cent of the original number) are in the present graduating class; 
31 (12. 1 per cent) are still in school and presumably will continue to graduation. 
In that case 46 per cent of the original class will graduate from the school in 
which they started. Transfers to other schools will undoubtedly bring the 
graduation percentage for the original class up to 50. 

The remainder of the present class of 1 58 at the Mechanic Arts High School 
is made up of 36 students who have taken either more or less than the regular 
four years to complete their course and of 34 pupils received from other high 
schools. Of the 137 pupils leaving school, 06 went to work, 12 to other city 
high schools, 7 to business schools, and 17 left the city. Thus calculation of the 
actual continuance of individuals through the four-yea-r course seems to be 
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intricate, but clearly the percentage of persistence is in the neighborhood of 

50 per cent. 

An analysis of the Central High School class shows the following facts: 

Entered in September, 1918 330 

Graduating June, 1922 278 

Pupils graduating in four years, 30.9 per cent or 102 

Pupils graduating in three and one-half years 10 

Pupils graduating after more than four years 130 

Entered from other high schools 36 

The principal states, "We have transferred at least as many as we have 

received from outside." 

The records of the other high schools are given. One such record 
is made a subject of special comment because it shows that the chief 
eliminations are in the first two years. 

Twenty-seven per cent of the original entrants had left by the close of the 
first year; 24 per cent additional left during the second high-school year. In 
other words, less than one-half the class survived the first two years. At the 
Mechanic Arts High School the figures are nearly the same. Forty-seven per 
cent of the original entries had departed by the end of the second year. These 
percentages include the pupils who transferred to other schools and the years 
involved were most of them years of unusual industrial opportunity for people 
of high-school age. All high schools have known that there is heavy mortality 
in the early grades. The actual figures show that it is much too heavy. 

It is interesting to note that it was detailed studies of this type 
which fifteen years ago started the movement in the elementary 
school which in a short term of years doubled the retention in the 
upper grades. 

Superintendent Hartwell's comment, after reviewing the facts 
and pointing out that retention is more than is sometimes supposed, 
is as follows: 

Better adjustment of courses to individuals in the first two years is needed. 

High schools probably need to develop some new courses and to modify 
some of their present courses; but one of the valuable lines of advance will be 
the increase of an individual advisory system that will help make the early 
years of high-school work more productive for the entire class that enters. 

THE METHOD OF REDUCING FAILURES 

The School Magazine published by the schools of Buffalo contains 
a statement by D. H. Childs, a teacher in the Technical High School, 
of the method adopted in that school of reducing the number of 
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failures through a stimulation of the students to more vigorous 
work. The statement is as follows: 

This year has seen a change in operation at Technical High School. We 
have always had some pupils who failed not only in one subject, but in most 
if not all. Last June we weeded out those who failed in three or more subjects 
and asked the parents to show cause for their continued presence in school. 
Put upon the defensive the parents did all in their power to secure the successful 
effort of the pupil which was, of course, what we wanted. Most of these 
pupils returned to school in September and succeeded in the work. 

Since that time we have followed this procedure: when the report cards 
are made out those showing failure — under 65 per cent — in half the work are 
sorted out and sent to the office; these cards are listed by roll call rooms, 
each then attached to a conference report giving spaces for comments of 
pupil, teachers, parents, and principal. The next day these pupils are called 
to the assembly, and the heads of the departments sit in a row on the stage. 
As the pupils pass in front of these teachers they are stopped by the teacher in 
whose subject the pupil is low. The failure is gone over, reasons entered on 
the conference report, with recommendations, and sent finally on to the principal 
who looks over the findings and discusses it with the pupil. In many cases 
the pupil has been prevented by illness or by outside duties from successful 
accomplishment. If so, adjustment of program is made to allow success in 
part of the work without discouragement to the pupil. In other cases the 
pupil shows his desire to tackle the job in a manly way and is encouraged to do 
so, with a date set for a report showing improvement about two weeks in the 
future. In cases of apparent evasion and desire to continue it, or in cases 
when for other reasons the parents should be consulted, they are sent for. 
Some of these pupils being absent on this day of conference, their parents are 
notified and requested to see the principal. 

What apparent results so far? Over 90 per cent of the pupils who are 
put on probation on their own responsibility bring back reports of improvement 
on the dates set. Parents have repeatedly shown their cordial interest and 
satisfaction in the effort made for their children. Of 216 pupils who were in 
for this conference in March, 137 had improved so as to avoid the April draft. 
And finally, the teachers in the classrooms find a response from many other 
pupils who are seeking to avoid inclusion in the next draft. Later we expect 
to show that fewer fail in examinations and repeat the subject. This means, 
of course, an actual saving in money for instruction, as well as a better use of 
school equipment and supplies. 

BRITISH COMMITTEE ON GRAMMATICAL REFORM 

A joint committee of representatives of several associations in 
England is laboring to secure uniform grammatical terminology in 
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all language instruction. This committee appeals to all those 
who are interested in the movement which it is promoting to join 
them in an active campaign. The chairman is E. A. Sonnenschein, 
4 Sion Hill Place, Bath, England. He invites correspondence and 
suggestions as to effective measures. 

The appeal of the committee refers to the fact that an American 
committee rendered a report along similar lines several years ago 
and quotes several English reports favorable to its contentions. 
One of the reports, the Report of the Government Committee on 
Modern Languages, which embodies the arguments of all is as 
follows: 

It is greatly to be wished that the grammatical nomenclature used for all 
languages should be so far as possible identical. It is especially important 
that it should be so in schools where more than one language is taught. A 
uniform terminology brings into relief the principles of structure common to 
all allied languages; needless variation of terms conceals the substantial unity. 
We are convinced, for instance, that the widely differing systems commonly 
used for Latin and French must lead to error and confusion of thought. Already 
good work has been done in this direction, but it has not yet received adequate 
recognition or support The Report of the Joint Committee on Gram- 
matical Terminology provides uniform terminology for English, French, 
German, Latin, and Greek. The terminology recommended has been adopted 
in several grammars of English, French, and Latin, and also as the basis of 
teaching in many secondary schools. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

The Cosmopolitan has undertaken a special educational service 
which is concerned chiefly with the advertising of private schools. 
It may be of some interest to public-school officers to know the kind 
of comment which is written to attract patrons to private schools. 
Here is a sample : 

There is even bold and somewhat careless talking of the utter breakdown of 
our public schools. Certainly public confidence is waning in the power of the 
public school to develop leaders for democracy when democracy must have wise 
leaders, or we perish. In far too many places children are on part time, double 
session, forty in a class. In our biggest city it was recently reported that 04 out 
of every 100 children receive nothing more than general training, in circum- 
stances so unfavorable that men like John Dewey, E. L. Thorndike, Franklin 
H. Giddings, and E. R. A. Seligman bravely call attention to the plight into 
which our schools are drifting. 
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To overestimate the good work of the public schools is impossible. In 
many places they have had a mind for the average, and also for the backward 
and defective. It is as to their preparation for leadership that like the Scotch- 
man some honestly are saying, "I hae my doubts"; and an educator of high 
reputation recently remarked at an important conference: "We have system 
for the average child, special teachers for the backward child, and classes for 
the defectives — but God help the bright child." 

The truth is public schools are comparatively new. Even the first high 
school has but lately celebrated its one hundredth birthday. The war caught 
our public schools unawares, demoralized the teaching staff, introduced un- 
profitable controversy, and too often turned over the children we love to the 
narrowness of politicians and the neglect of maternal flappers. 

Meanwhile, the private school with roots struck deep down into the past 
has grown apace till this year one-sixth of our school children are believed to be 
in private schools, who, if in public schools, overcrowded as they are, might 
prove to be the straw that breaks the camel's back. Recent reports would 
seem to indicate that 80 per cent of the boys at Princeton and 70 per cent at 
Yale are from private schools. 

The reason is that in addition to the democratic training given in the public 
schools the private schools make a start toward training leaders. They begin 
a job the home too often shirks or leaves half done. With their smaller per- 
centage of pupils to each teacher and the longer continuation under one roof of 
the same group there can be attention to individual needs which the public 
school in spite of good intentions sometimes cannot give. The private schools 
can go faster than public schools in trying out with proper safeguards promising 
experiments to which children are entitled since they grow up fast. While there 
is still time, they correct physical, moral, and mental defects, with an exactness 
not possible to education in the mass. 

Cliques they can more easily control. Thoroughness, enthusiasm, and 
speed they enormously increase. Impact to character they can give with more 
success because their children live long enough with wholesome teachers, who 
add to effectiveness, the grace and the refinement parents covet for their chil- 
dren. Leadership can be developed without hurt to general preparation amid 
conditions which the private school is especially prepared to furnish. 

To a Westerner this tastes as though it were brewed with strange 
herbs that grow only in close proximity to the Atlantic Ocean. 



